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NOTES AND QUERIES 

The Death of Andrew Lang. — Andrew Lang died on the 20th of July, 
1912, at the age of sixty-eight. The wizard of St. Andrews is no more. His 
was a life of restless activity in more than one field. He was a student but 
not a scientist, a scholar but not a book-worm. Whether he delved into history, 
literature, mythology, social origins, his scholarship was always of a high order, 
and his work never lacked that quality of sparkling lightness, that elan, which 
was altogether his own. Nothing, perhaps, could bear better witness to his ever 
youthful pen than the fact that four books bearing his name have appeared 
since his death, not to speak of a score of articles in various periodicals. 

Of Lang's many achievements his services to the science of man rank among 
the highest. While still a young man he wrote the article on mythology for 
the ninth edition of "The Encyclopsedia Britannica." It was a formidable 
attack upon the mythological theories of Max Miiller, who was then at the 
height of his fame. Lang developed what was destined to become the anthro- 
pological method of dealing with myths, as opposed to Muller's narrowly 
philological method. The subsequent development of the science of mythology, 
to which Lang himself contributed in no small degree, fully vindicated Lang's 
position in that first fight of his fighting career. Regarding myths as free 
products of the imagination, Lang to the end stalwartly resisted all attempts 
to ascribe historical significance to mythological records. His "Custom and 
Myth " appeared in 1884, followed in 1887 by his " Myth, Ritual, and Religion, " 
— the forerunner of Frazer's "Golden Bough," Farnell's "Cults of the Greek 
States," Hartland's "The Legend of Perseus. " 

Later he took up the fight against Tylor's animism. While having the 
highest regard for Tylor's achievement (cf. Lang's splendid tribute to Tylor 
in the "Anthropological Essays," 1907), Lang found that his facts did not fit 
into the animistic frame set for them by the father of anthropology; and he 
insisted on a hearing. He drew attention to certain phenomena of twilight 
psychology, — hallucinations, illusions, crystal-gazing, etc., — the r61e of which 
in shaping primitive forms of religious belief had, he thought, been vastly under- 
estimated. He gave expression to his ideas in "Cock Lane and Common 
Sense" (1894), and in part in "The Making of Religion" (1898). The latter 
work, however, was inspired by another heresy, — the discovery of a primitive 
belief in a Supreme Being. A heated discussion with Hartland (1898-99) 
ensued. Lang's advocacy of the High-God theory was altogether free from 
prejudice, and he looked askance at Father P. Schmidt's voluminous appreci- 
ation of himself. 

Classical scholars are divided in their estimates of Lang's Homeric studies, — 
"Homer and the Epic" (1894), "Homer and his Age" (1906), "The World of 
Homer" (1910); but, whether right or wrong in his conclusions, Lang once 
more set an example of a broad-minded ethnological analysis of the data. 

Lang's most signal contributions to anthropology fall in the domain of primi- 
tive sociology and totemism. In his "Social Origins" (1903) he propounded 
the jealous-sire theory of the origin of exogamy; while the totemic name theory 
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of the origin of totemism received its definitive form in "The Secret of the 
Totem" (1905). With unflagging interest, Lang followed the rapidly accumu- 
lating facts and theories on primitive society and totemism, ever watchful of 
the blunders of his encyclopaedic rival, J. G. Frazer. In 1910 Frazer pub- 
lished his "Totemism and Exogamy," in which the name of Andrew Lang is 
barely mentioned. Aroused at last, Lang took terrible, albeit soft-gloved, 
revenge in his article on totemism in the eleventh edition of "The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica." 

In his posthumous "Last Words on Totemism, Marriage, and Religion" 
(Folk-Lore, September, 1912) Lang writes, "For the last three years I have 
written and rewritten, again and again, a work on totemism and exogamy." All 
those who love primitive society, all those who care to hear once more the voice 
of Andrew Lang, will join in hoping for the appearance of this his last attempt 
to unravel the secret of the totem. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 
Columbia University, 
New York. 

The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1914. — In 
the fall of 191 1 a number of delegates to the past congresses of the Americanists 
met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, for the purpose of taking preliminary 
steps toward extending an invitation to the Congress, at its London meeting, 
to hold its nineteenth session in 1914 at Washington. A temporary organizing 
committee was selected, consisting of Professor W. H. Holmes, chairman; 
Mr. F. W. Hodge; and Dr. A. Hrdlicka, secretary. This committee entered into 
communication with the principal local institutions and organizations which 
are interested in the work of the Americanists; and by May 1, 1912, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed upon by the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, the George Washington, George- 
town, and Catholic Universities, and the Washington Society of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. A list of names of persons to form the permanent 
organizing committee was agreed upon; and Dr. Hrdlicka was instructed to 
present the joint invitation, with the list just mentioned, to the council of the 
London meeting of the Americanists, which was done, and both were accepted 
without objection. In addition an official invitation from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment was accepted for a second session, to be held at La Paz, following that in 
Washington. 

On October 11, 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington session 
met in the United States National Museum, for organization. Its membership 
is as follows: — 

Messrs. Franklin Adams, Frank Baker, Charles H. Butler, Mitchell Carroll, 
Charles W. Currier, A. J. Donlon, J. Walter Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, F. W. Hodge, H. L. Hodgkins, William H. Holmes, Walter 
Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, Gillard Hunt, J. F. Jameson, George M. Kober, D. S. 
Lamb, Charles H. McCarthy, James Mooney, J. Dudley Morgan, Clarence F. 
Norment, Thomas J. Shahan, H. J. Shandelle, George R. Stetson, Charles H. 
Stockton, J. R. Swanton, Harry Van Dyke, Charles D. Walcott, and M. I. 
Weller. 



